FROM THE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT’S DESK - - - 


WISCONSIN PEERS INTO THE FUTURE 


By RICHARD R. HIPKE 


Retiring President 
Wisconsin Canners Association 


It is a genuine pleasure this week to 
bring readers statements from two State 
Association Presidents—on this and the 
next page—far more thought provoking 
and expertly said than could be expected 
from the writer’s pen.—Editor 


Yesterday we looked back at the past 
50 years. Today we are looking ahead. 
What do we see for the canning industry 
as we try to peer into the future? 

In the first place, we need to distin- 
guish between the short-range future 
and the long-range future. In my crystal 
ball there is quite a difference between 
the near view and the far view. The one 
is a bit cloudy and the other bright. 

The clouds in the immediate prospect 
are still the aftermath of war, the pain- 
ful process of adjusting wartime produc- 
tion capacity to peacetime demand. We 
were beginning to experience this read- 
justment in 1948 and 1949 when the 
Korean War started. We are now con- 
tinuing the interrupted readjustment. 

tor all that this adjustment of supply 
to demand with unsettled markets and 
unprofitable prices is a painful process, 
there are some silver linings to the 
clouds. There are some important factors 
which have kept the readjustment clouds 
from becoming too dark and they also 
hold promise of a bright future for the 
cai ning industry in, say, the next five 
ye rs or longer. 

“he first of these factors is the gen- 
e..| prosperity of the United States, the 
g erally high level of employment, the 
reasing productivity per man-hour. 
T.. inereasing standard of living for the 
average American family means an in- 
©) asing demand for more and better 
fi d—a more varied diet, a more health- 
fi diet, and more ready-to-serve foods. 
S vely, that means more canned foods 
f the future. 


_ the second of these important factors 
ls the unexpected rate of growth of pop- 
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ulation in this country. At the end of 
World War II our economists and stat- 
isticians were figuring on the U.S. pop- 
ulation increasing at the rate of one-half 
million per year. Instead, it has been 
growing at the rate of one and a half 
million per year. Instead of having only 
155,000,000 people in this country today, 
as these predictions indicated, we have 
about 165,000,000 people. Ten million 
extra people—three times the population 
of Wisconsin. 


CONCENTRATION OF PLANTS 
Basically then, the outlook for the 


canning industry is bright—bright for | 
the long-range future. But this is little | | 
consolation to those who don’t know | 


whether they can stay in the canning. 
business that long. There has of course | 


been a concentration of plants in our | 


industry. There is a trend toward fewer 
and bigger plants and some mergers of 
companies, This is a trend in all indus- 
tries today and in many it has prog- 
ressed much farther than in the canning 
industry. 


At our convention two years ago, Mr. 
Charles Miller gave a report on the re- 
search study he had made of the Wiscon- 
sin canning industry for the five years 
1946 through 1950. Among other things, 
he noted this trend toward concentration 
and he showed that during those five 
years, the four national advertisers oper- 
ating. canning plants in Wisconsin in- 
creased their share of the total produc- 
tion from 22% in 1946 to almost 30% 
in 1950. On the basis of the 1954 pack 
reports of the principal canned vege- 
tables packed in the state, it appears 
that the proportion of total production 
attributable to the national advertisers 
has not changed much in the past four 
years. The current year shows the four 
national advertisers packing 30.6% of 
the state’s production. 


This fact is particularly significant in 
view of the fact that we have ten fewer 
plants operating in Wisconsin this year 
than we did in 1950. The plants that 
went out of business were smaller plants. 
It appears therefore that the remaining 
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so-called independent plants have main- 
tained their production at at least as 
high a rate as the national advertisers. 

This may give us some clue to the 
reason for present markeiing difficulties 
—maintenance of high production sched- 
ules by canners without adequate market 
outlets. 


THE PRESCRIPTION 


The adjustment of production to de- 
mand is the individual canner’s problem 
in a competitive economy, but these 
points we believe are clear: 


1. Canners need to devote proportion- 
ately more time and attention to selling. 
We must recognize that we have become 
rather complacent about sales work as 
an aftermath of the past two decades of 
sellers markets and as a consequence 
eannot afford to maintain production at 
a higher rate than we can sell profit- 
ably. Therefore the emphasis that we 
place on sales must be accelerated. Not 
solely on an individual basis but collec- 
tively as well. Within the past few years 
very constructive steps have been taken 
to give canners the tools for furthering 
their sales efforts through creation of 
the N.C.A. Consumer and Trade Rela- 
tions program, the Allied Independent 
Canners canned Corn and Pea promo- 
tions, besides very helpful advertising 
programs on canned foods sponsored by 
both The American Can Co. and The 
Continental Can Co. These are indeed 
worthy promotions and should have the 
support of every canner. 


2. Despite the clouds in the immediate 
future, canners should not lose sight of 
the important factors of prosperity and 
population growth which hold promise 
of bright days for the canning industry 
in the long-range future. The field for 
new items that can be grown and canned 
profitably in our state is an ever ex- 
panding one, and with proper research 
and development of varieties of vege- 
tables and fruits adaptable to our soils 
and climate, not now produced here, we 


can through wider diversification, expand 


our lines and secure a larger degree of 
economic stability. Further diversifica- 
tion of canned products to meet the 
American House Wife’s increasing de- 
mand for ready-to-serve foods and new 
items to lend variety to her table, might 
well be one of the solutions to the can- 
ners problem of stabilizing the so-called 
“feast or famine” periods he encounters 
when restricted to packing just one or 
two basic commodities. I believe that it 
behooves a canner without ample diversi- 
fied packs to investigate and exploit the 
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ROBERTS E. SNIVELY 


With the return of the buyers’ market 
following the war years, Illinois Can- 
ners have found themselves faced with 
the same competitive conditions existing 
in other markets throughout the Nation. 
Our production had been stepped up to 
meet an almost insatiable demand. 
Geared to high production during war- 
time, we have continued to turn out 
packs of record size. The extremely com- 
petitive market conditions resulting par- 
tially from these large packs has made 
us all more aware of the necessity of 
reducing costs, improving quality and of 
developing merchandising techniques 
that will encourage the consumer to use 
and enjoy our products. 


In studying the problems of cost re- 
duction, Illinois canners were impressed 
by the high costs incurred due to acci- 
dents in their plants. They decided that 
the study of safety was of such impor- 
tance that they appointed a safety com- 
mittee within their State Canners Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of investigation. 
This was not to be a “one shot” deal, 
but a long term project. Actually acci- 
dent prevention should not be on a sea- 
sonal basis, but should be a continuous 
year-round project on the same level as 
other important Association activities. 
In addition to the aspect of cost reduc- 
tion in accident prevention, Illinois can- 
ners feel a strong obligation to their em- 
ployees to make their work safer and 
more attractive through adoption of a 


ILLINOIS CANNERS TACKLE SAFETY 
PROBLEM AS A COST FACTOR 


By ROBERTS E. SNIVELY 


Illinois Canning Company 


President, Illinois Canners Association 


well organized safety program. In order 
to secure accident statistics, every mem- 
ber packer of either corn or tomatoes 
sent information cards bi-weekly on the 
number of lost-time injuries and the 
number of man hours of employment. 
These figures were tabulated and each 
member was supplied with a regular 
report indicating their comparative 
standing. The very fact that Illinois 
canners have been making these reports 
has made them more conscious of their 
accident rate, and in their 1954 seasonal 
packs have reduced the number of lost- 
time accidents. One of the sessions of 
their annual meeting held on November 
4th, was devoted to this safety project. 
Reports were made by various member 
canners on safety, as related to the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

1. Harvesting and transportation of 
raw products (including pea vining). 


2. Receiving raw products. 

3. Raw product preparation. 
4. Cook and canning rooms. 
5. Warehousing and shipping. 


This was a “brass tacks” session in 
which the canners discussed, described 
and compared specific safety practices 
and devices. After reviewing the results 
of this first participation in the safety 
program, the cost savings possible 
through development of this one aspect 
of production encourages canners to look 
critically into all phases of their opera- 
tion for additional cost savings. 

The spirit of cooperation exemplified 
by canners in successfully carrying out 
a plan of this kind, indicates that many 
of the problems besetting the industry 
today can be solved through aggressive 
efforts within their Canners Associations. 


The following canning firms completed 
their corn and tomato packs without a 
lost-time accident and were awarded 
Association plaques at the luncheon on 
Thursday, November 4: 
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The Illinois Canning Co.—Corn can- 
ning; plant at Hoopeston, Illinois. | vi 
The Illinois Canning Co.—Tomato can- Pp! 
ning; plant at Hoopeston, Illinois. re 


Libby, McNeill & Libby—Tomato can- 
ning; plant at Blue Island, Illinois. 


Rossville Packing Company — Corn Rj 
canning; plant at Rossville, Illinois. | 5, 


A. Washburn & Sons—Tomato car 
ning; plant at Bloomington, Illinois. 


\ 


MONOSODIUM GLUTAMATE 
GETS THE “GO” 


Food & Drug Administration Novem! 
ber 2 amended the Definitions and Stand- 
ards of Identity for certain specified can- 
ned vegetables to permit the use of 
Monosodium Glutamate providing that 
labels shall bear the statement “Mono- ( 
sodium Glutamate added” or “with added t 
Monosodium Glutamate.” The order be- 
comes effective 60 days after November ( 
6 when it appeared in the Federal Regis- 
ter. The order amends the Definitions ‘ 
and Standards of Identity for the fol- 
lowing canned vegetables: Peas, green) 
beans, wax beans, corn (sweet corn, 
sugar corn) and field corn (Part 51) and) | 
artichokes, asparagus, shelled beans, ¢ 
bean sprouts, lima beans or butter beans,| 
beets, beet greens, broccoli, brussels) 1 
sprouts, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower,| 
celery, collards, dandelion greens, kale, , 
mushrooms, mustard’ greens, okra, 
onions, parsnips, black-eye peas or black- | 
eyed peas, field peas, green sweet pep- 
pers, red sweet peppers, pimientos or) | 
pimentos, potatoes, sweet potatoes, ruta-| , 


bagas, salsify, spinach, Swiss chard, 
truffles, turnip greens, turnips (Part 52). 
Any person who will be adversely af- 
fected by the order, may at any time) , 
prior to the 30th day from Novembe: 6, | 
file a brief with the Hearing Clerk, Ve-| | 
partment of Health, Education & Wel 
fare, Room 5440, Health, Education & 
Welfare Building, 330 Independence A ve- 
nue, Southwest, Washington, D. C. 
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New officers of the Wisconsin Canners Association, left to 
right, seated: president E. W. Sterr, of Loyal Canning Co.; vice 


president, Gordon J. Verhulst, Calumet-Dutch Packing Co.; 
recording secretary, W. H. Stare, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc.; treas- 
urer, O. V. Otteson, Friday Canning Corp. Standing: directors 
Marvin H. Keil, Green Giant Co.; Ray D. Krier, The Krier Preserv- 
ing Company; and C. J. Blaska, Oconomowoc Canning Co. 
Richard R. Hipke, 1954 association president, A. T. Hipke & 


Sons, and executive secretary, Marvin P. Verhulst. 


The “Golden Girl of Wisconsin Canning” cuts cake symboliz- 
ing 50 years of progress by Wisconsin Canners Association while 
past and present presidents of organization, who are also father 
and son, look on. Left to right: Alfred T. Hipke, New Holstein, 
past president; “Golden Girl” Barbara Wolfe, of Milwaukee; 
Richard R. Hipke, 1954 Association president, and also of New 
Holstein. Alfred Hipke, one of the state’s oldest canners, is 
only survivor of organizational meeting in 1905. 


WISCONSIN CELEBRATES 50 YEARS OF 
SUCCESSFUL ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY 
—— GIRDS FOR THE FUTURE 


/Over 600 canners and their associates pay tribute to oldest canners— 
hear Willkie present the challenge of the future and are inspired by 
General Clay‘s prediction of even brighter days ahead. Other speakers 

, Write the prescription. 


dominating theme of the three day meet- 
ing, had it not been for a happy selec- 
tion of speakers to address the opening 
meeting on Monday afternoon. NCA’s 
President, Ed Willkie, a hard hitting 
practical businessman, called the turn 
and, we believe, threw a shock into his 
listeners when he said (in words to this 
effect), “If you’re celebrating the past 
50 years, I’m against it. If you’re cele- 
brating the next 50 years, I’m all for it.” 
Departing from his prepared script, Mr. 
Willkie took his theme from a little dark- 
ie tapdancer he had seen at the lowa 
convention. Following the applause after 
each number, the little boy would say, 
“You ain’t seen nothing yet” and pro- 
ceed to do something just a bit more 
amazing. 


‘| ha dsomely done. 


Leaders of industry, government and 
higher learning gathered at the Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee, November 7, 8 and 
9 to pay tribute to one of the great can- 
nine associations, The occasion was 


| the 50th Annual Convention of the Wis- 


corsin Canners Association. It was a 


| Go.den Anniversary complete with all the 


tri mings. There was an expansive dis- 
play of very old and interesting equip- 
me it, photos and periodicals. The special 
din.er and entertainment on Sunday 
evo iing in honor of the occasion was 
The air was literally 
sat ivrated with memories of bye gone 


| da.s. As old timer after old timer was 
_ du! honored and the impressive statis- 
tie of the past recorded, it was rather 


im} ossible to escape the feeling that it 
wa. an honor and a privilege to be asso- 


proven the value of association effort. 


For a few brief hours Wisconsin Can- 
ners in company with their families, 
friends and associates, drank deeply from 
the potent cup of self satisfaction. Gone 
for the moment were the every day cares 
and worries of what canners themselves 
like to éall, “a crazy business.” So that 
the celebration itself then was a com- 
plete success. For that is exactly the 
effect such a celebration is supposed to 
have, and if any group is entitled to this 
brief respite, surely it is the Wisconsin 
Canners Association. 


YOU AIN’T SEEN NOTHING YET 
Despite the fact that a few of Wis- 


| consin’s corn and bean canners have a 
| problem or two, it’s highly possible that 


this atmosphere of self satisfaction 


cia‘ od with these men who have so ably | might well have continued to be the pre- 
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Are you satisfied with 1800 pounds of 
alaskas, 2200 pounds of sweets or 2% 
tons or corn per acre when other areas 
are producing half again as many peas 
and twice as much corn per acre, Mr. 
Willkie asked in his straightforward 
manner. Is the best land in Wisconsin in 
canning crops? Are you using the best 
agricultural practices? How much can- 
ning acreage is in marginal land? he 
asked. He warned that freight weight 
advantages would soon disappear unless 
Wisconsin paid more attention to these 
details. But he didn’t stop here. He told 
the group there was a great need for 
improvement in harvesting machinery, 
in canning equipment, inside the plant. 
There’s too much tin and too much steel 
in the tin ean he said, and it cost too 
much. Yes, he said, Wisconsin has a 
proud record but there’s a big job yet 
to be done. 
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A. T. Hipke (left), President of A. T. Hipke & Sons, 
and twice President of the Wisconsin Canners 
Association, receives a Certificate of Commenda- 
tion for more than 50 years of service to the 
State’s Canning Industry from Marvin H. Keil, 
Toastmaster, at the Association’s Golden Anni- 
versary Dinner, as Mr. Hipke’s son, R. R. Hipke 
(right), 1954 President, looks on. 


Fred A. Stare (left) of Columbus, receives his Cer- 
tificate of Commendation for more than 50 years 
of service to Wisconsin's Canning Industry. Mr. 
Stare is a Past President of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation, and has served two terms as President of 
the National Association. He is author of the book 
“The Story of Wisconsin’s Great Canning Industry.” 


W. C. Schorer, President of the Sauk City Canning 
Company, has also had more than 50 years of 
service in the Wisconsin Canning Industry, and re- 
ceives his Certificate of Commendation. Mr. Schorer 
is a Past President of the Association and has 
served six terms on its Board of Directors. Toastmas- 
ter Marvin Keil and President Rich Hipke officiate. 


GREATEST QUARTER CENTURY 

Mr. Willkie was followed on the pro- 
gram by the brilliant General Lucius D. 
Clay, Chairman of the Board of Contin- 
ental Can Company. Speaking without 
manuscript or note, General Clay pre- 
dicted that the next 25 years would wit- 
ness the greatest quarter century of 
progress and prosperity in the history 
of the United States. “I believe in ut- 


most sincerity that all facts indicate that 
America is just now entering into its 
really golden years of production and of 
prosperity. That we never faced greater 


opportunities than we face today, and 
that men of vision and boldness will find 
that the incoming years will have proved 
to be the best years of American Indus- 
try. Mr. Willkie expressed it very well 
when he said—‘You ain’t seen nothing 
yet.’ I’m sure that there is boldness in 
this room to discount the daily problem 
of heavy inventory and to push forward 
to the future and I predict indeed that 
when you meet for your 75th anniversary 
it will be in celebration of America’s 
greatest quarter of a century in progress, 
in prosperity, in united growth as a 
nation.” 


While these inspiring remarks brought 


the audience to its feet in spontaneous: 


acclaim, it was the detailed, systematic 
reasoning leading up to this conclusion 
that proved so convincing. 


THREE PRINCIPAL FACTORS 

The 25 million dollar a year Contin- 
ental Can Expansion program, the Gen- 
eral said, was determined after consider- 
ing three principal factors. 

1. What will the world be like—What 
is the International outlook. 

2. What kind of an economic climate 
might be expected here at home. 

3. What kind of a political climate 
we may expect here at home. 

Step by step the brilliant statesman 
showed that although we do not find a 
world in which we can relax, we do on 


the other hand as we examine the 
record, find a world of lessening tension. 


IN ASIA today there is peace, with 
both the Korean and Indo China wars 
ended. The formation of the Western 
Asia pact and a stronger Japan which 
is essential to the balancing of power in 
Asia were cited as encouraging factors. 
Although there is friction between the 
Chinese Nationalists and Communists 
and although the forthcoming election 
in Indo China may well prove favorable 
to the communists, there appears to be 
nothing in the Asia horizon that points 
to serious International disturbance in 
the near future, the General said. 


IN THE MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
two of the major sore points have been 
corrected. He referred to the Iranian 
oil situation which had been relieved and 
the solving of the Suez Canal problem. 
The Mediterranean situation, he said, 
looks better than it has in years, 


IN EUROPE there has been even 
greater progress, what with the accord 
reached by French and German leaders, 
predicting that the agreement will be 
ratified by the participating govern- 
ments. And calling attention to the 
solving of the Trieste problem, the Gen- 
eral said that the situation in Europe 
is very much improved. 


IN SOUTH AMERICA, General Clay 
said that the adoption of a “Monroe 
Doctrine” in South American countries 
just a few months ago, and the resultant 
lessening of tension there is one of the 
really forward steps in the world 
picture. 

Turning to our own country, he said 
that we have proved that we can sup- 
port an adequate military strength with- 
out impairing our economy, and the 
growth of strategic bombing strength 
and nuclear weapons has made us a very 
formidible foe. “It does not look like 
anyone can attack us with any hope of 
profit.” 
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ECONOMIC CLIMATE 


Contrary to the predictions of econom- 
ists, the total gross national production 
in 1954, the first full year of transition 
from war to peace, will only be off about 
3% to 4 percent of the year 1953. In 
fact, the General said, the fourth quarter 
of 1954 looks like it will be better than 
the fourth quarter of 1953. Expendi- 
tures of state and local governments for 
schools, highways and hospitals, more 
than made up for the loss in Federal 
spending. Consumer income before Fed- 
eral taxes and for spending were as 
great as they have ever been in our his- 
tory, and sales records of department . 
stores indicate that the consumer was 
willing to buy. 

Our record indicates that we have con- 
sumed in 1954, more than we have pro- 
duced, thus reducing inventories built up 
during the war years, and there is every 
indication that major industries are he- 
ginning to rebuild and that our basic 
industry is well on the way to recovery. 
There has been a continued and unex- 
pected increase in population, the Gen- 
eral said. There has been an increase 
in consumer demand, which has kept 
housing construction at an all time high. 
“It would seem indeed that 1955 will be 
a better year than 1954 and in terms of ° 
gross national production I think it will 
exceed 1953.” 


Speaking of expenditures for capital 
improvement during 1955, General Clay 
said that this is an unknown factor and 
a very important one, but it would seem 
that the economic climate is favorable 
to encourage capital investment at or 
near the $22 to $23 billion a year rate 
of the past several years. 


POLITICAL CLIMATE 

The political climate, General Clay re- 
marked, is the only possible deterrent 
factor, “As a partisan in politics, which 
I assure you I am, I could look on that 
(the past election) with a certain amount 
of misgiving,” said the General. “How- 
ever,” he said, “ as a cold blooded busi- 
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Honored as one of Wisconsin’s oldest cannery 
employees, William Glaesman (left) of Markesan, 
accepts his Certificate of Commendation at the 
Golden Anniversary Dinner. Mr. Glaesman was 
awarded the Certificate in recognition of more 
than 50 years in the Wisconsin Canning Industry, 
and is presently employed as Foreman of the 
Markesan Canning Company, charter Association 
member. 


John Schultz (left) of Sheboygan, rece'ves a Cer- 
tificate of Commendation as on2 of the State's 


oldest employees. Mr. Schultz was 
awarded the Certificate in recognition of his asso- 
ciation with the Wisconsin Canning Industry for 
more than 50 years. He is presently associated 
with Lakeside Packing Company, Sheboygan, as 
Warehouse Foreman. 


cannery 


General Lucius D. Clay, Chairman of the Board 
of Continental Can Company (left) was one of 
the featured speakers at the Golden Anniversary 
Meeting of the Wisconsin Canners Association; 
E. E. Willkie, President of the National Canners 
Association (center) took an active part in the 
program; Association President Rich Hipke (right) 
officiated at all sessions. 


ness man I can see nothing in the change 
of control of Congress which would make 
me fear the political climate. The very 
closeness of the election seems to indi- 
cate the American people are neither 
ultra-conservative nor ultra-liberal — 
they want to follow the middle of the 
road course, I believe that there are 
enough Democrats and Republicans who 
believe the middle of the road course can 
assure us that type of a program. I 
expect the 1955 year will bring consider- 
able harmony between the Administra- 
tion and Congress.” 


TRIBUTE 


But back to the Anniversary Dinner, 
a truly memorable and delightful affair. 
Honored especially, and presented cer- 
tificates of commendation for more than 
50 years of service in the Wisconsin 
canning industry, were: 


A. T. Hipke of New Holstein, the only 
surviving canner who attended the Asso- 
ciation’s founding convention, and one 
of the original incorporators of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Hipke, himself, President 
of the Association in 1915 and 1916, has 
experienced the rare privilege of witness- 
ing the elevation of his two sons to that 
same high office. It was fitting, and a 
source of additional pride and pleasure 
to this distinguished octogenarian, that 
one of them, Richard, should be the pre- 
siding officer during this Anniversary 
‘onvention. His other son, Gilbert, led 
ihe Association for two terms during 

'39 and 1940, 


F. A. Stare of Columbus, long an Asso- 
‘ ation stalwart, who spent most of his 
' ore than 50 years guilding the destinies 
the Columbus Canning Company, a 
arter member of the Association. Mr. 
tare was President of the Wisconsin 
anners Association in 1925 and Presi- 
nt of the National Canners Associa- 
m in 1945 and 1946, Often referred 
» as “Mr. Canner”, Mr. Stare is the 
ithor of “The Story of Wisconsin’s 
reat Canning Industry,” 
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W. C. “Bill” Shorer of Sauk City, 
President of the Association in 1932 and 
President of the Old Guard Society in 
1947 and one of the youngest old timers 
in anybody’s association, 


Certificates of commendation for more 
than 50 years of employment in the Wis- 
consin Canning Industry were awarded: 
John Schultz of Sheboygan, an employee 
of the Lakeside Packing Company and 
its predecessor the Albert Landreth Com- 
pany; and William Glaesman of Marke- 
san, an employee of the Markesan Can- 
ning Company. 


At a special table were seated most of 
the 21 living past Presidents and Harvey 
R. Burr, Executive Secretary from 1928 
to 1937, a trying period not only for all 
associations but for business in general. 
Mr. Burr was regarded as one of the 
foremost Secretaries of his time and was 
instrumental in putting the association 
on a sound financial basis and increasing 
the membership to a near maximum. 


Distinguished guests at the head table 
included Donald N. McDowell, Director 
of the Wisconsin State Department of 
Agriculture, representing Governor Wal- 
ter J. Kohler. Dean Rudolph K. Froker 
of the University of Wisconsin, College 
of Agriculture; William C. Stolk, Presi- 
dent of the American Can Company; 


Hans Eggerss, President of the Contin- 


ental Can Company; Miss’ Barbara 
Wolfe of Milwaukee, the Golden Girl of 
Wisconsin canning, the five “Old 
Timers,” President Hipke, Marvin H. 
Keil, 1951 President who served as toast- 
master, and Executive Secretary, Marvin 
P. Verhulst who has performed with dis- 
tinction these past 17 years with the able 
assistance of veteran Traffic Manager 
F, L. Thomas, and Assistant Secretary 
(since 1923) Harriet Sandell. 


Mr. McDowell accepted on behalf of 
the Governor commemorative plaque on 
which was mounted the 45th billionth can 
manufactured for packing Wisconsin 
canned food products. The plaque was 
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jointly presented by President Hipke, 
Dean Froker and Mr. Stolk. 

Following the presentations and com- 
mendations the dinner program was com- 
pleted with a _ presentation ‘Musical 
Memories of Five Decades,’ narrated 
charmingly by Mrs. Marvin Keil. 

At the opening luncheon just preced- 
ing the address of Mr. Willkie and Gen- 
eral Clay, Cliff K. Wilson, Vice-President 
of The Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association, brought greetings from the 
suppliers, presenting Mr. Hipke with an 
engraved scroll commemorating the his- 
toric event. 


PRACTICAL OPPORTUNITIES 


To complete an exceptionally fine con- 
vention program, four top flight speakers 
on Tuesday morning suggested ways and 
means of cashing in on the opportunities 
of the future, spoken of by Mr. Willkie 
and General Clay. 


RAW PRODUCTS RESEARCH—C. 
H. Mahoney, Director of Raw Products 
Research, National Canners Association 
led off with a plea to top management 
to take an interest in raw product re- 
search. He told them that the tremend- 
ous evolution now going on in agricul- 
ture offers one of the best opportunities 
for cost reduction available to the in- 
dustry. He said that agricultural re- 
search is not beyond the scope of the 
small canner and suggested that the 
small company may obtain much needed 


information by hiring one well trained: 


man to devote himself to keeping man- 
agement and the field department up to 
date on the development of precise tech- 
niques in the production and harvesting 
of canning crops. 


PROMOTION—Dr. Mahoney was fol- 
lowed on the program by another NCA 
Division head, Nelson H. Budd, Director 
of the Information Division, pinch hit- 
ting for Mr. Joseph Weix, Wisconsin’s 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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News 


and 


Elbert Garlock, President of Victor 
Food Corporation, Victor, New York, is 
recovering from a fall from the roof of 
his home. Mr. Garlock suffered a frac- 
tured skull, a cracked rib, and broken 
right wrist and spent 2 weeks in the 
hospital. 


Stenzel Qaulity Pickles, San Leandro, 
California pickle packers, have appointed 
the Berger & Plate Company of San 
Francisco as brokers for Northern Cali- 
fornia. 


R. C. Lewis, President of the Florida 
Canners Association, has officially con- 
firmed the discontinuance of “Citricana”, 
the Association’s public information pub- 
lication, which for a number of years has 
prepared and distributed news, features, 
photographic services to local and na- 
tional newspapers and magazines. Dis- 
continuance of the service was author- 
ized by the Association’s Board late last 
month. 


The appointment of Robert H. Smith 
as an Assistant Sales Manager of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company was an- 
nounced recently by E. B. Woodworth, 
Vice President and General Sales Man- 
ager. 


Mr. Smith joined the California Pro- 
duction Division of the company—then 
the Barron-Gray Packing Company—in 
San Jose in 1941. He was transferred to 
the Sales Division and to the San Fran- 
cisco office in 1949. 


Viva Armstrong, assistant secretary 
and personnel manager of the California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
California, flew to Louisville, Kentucky 
to attend a three-day meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the International 
Association of Personnel Women. Miss 
Armstrong is the corresponding secre- 
tary of this organization and a past 
' president of the Bay Area Personnel 
Women, an IAPW affiliate. 


A southeast regional conference of Red 
& White wholesalers is scheduled for 
December 4-5, at the Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta, Georgia. Prime purposes of 
the conferences are reviewing the prog- 
ress made by the Red & White volun- 
tary food store groups in the year 1954 
and to make plans for 1955. 
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Dr. L. E. Clifcorn, Associate Director 
of Research of Continental Can Com- 
pany’s Metal Division Research and De- 
velopment Department was elected vice 
president of the Agricultural Resezrch 
Institute, at its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 4-5, 1954. The 
Agricultural Research Institute was or- 
ganized in 1952 to provide financial sup- 
port for the National Research Council’s 
Agricultural Board and to provide a 
forum for discussion of the potentialities 
of research in development of the na- 
tion’s agricultural resources. Dr. Clif- 
corn has represented Continental Can 
Company as a charter member of the In- 
stitute since its organization in 1952. 


Paul H. Keough, West Coast news- 
paper man and publicist, has been ap- 
pointed public relations director of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., Honolulu, 
T.H. 


S & W Fine Foods, San Francisco, 
California, has transferred C. F. Tifal, 
office manager for the Oregon division 
at Portland, Oregon, to the San Fran- 
cisco headquarters and has named C, D. 
Auld, of Walla Walla, Washington to 
succeed him. Clifton A. Gardner, who has 
seen 17 years of service with the firm, 
has been made office and credit manager 
of the Los Angeles, California division. 


Alwyn H. Williams, manager of the 
rapidly-growing pickle department of 
the California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, California, has been elected a 
director of the National Pickle Packers 
Association. 


Parrott & Co., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, have been appointed brokers for 
the Pacific Coast territory for the Calvin 
Authemont Packing Co., Houma, Louisi- 
ana, specializing in the packing of 
shrimp. 


Milan D. Smith, General Manager of 
the Smith Canning & Freezing Com- 
pany, Pendleton, Oregon, and the Smith 
Frozen Foods of Oregon and Idaho, has 
been apopinted Executive Assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, effective 
November 1, succeeding Lorenzo N. 
Hoopes, who has resigned to return to 
an executive position with Safeway 
Stores in Oakland, California. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CMSA, OLD GUARD, FORTY 
NINERS DRAW UP FINAL 
CONVENTION PLANS 


Directors of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association, The Forty Niners 
and the Steering Committee of the Old 
Guard Society met in separate sessions 
this week during the course of the Wis- 
consin Canners Association Convention 
to draw up final convention plans. 


C. M. 8S. A.—At the CMSA meeting W. 


D. Lewis, Association Secretary-Trea- 
surer and exhibit manager reported that 
all 42,000 square feet of floor space at 
the Conrad-Hilton have now been allo- 
cated so that any requests for exhibit 
space received hereafter will be accepted 
only on a waiting list basis. C. K. Wil- 
son, CMSA Vice-President reported that 
plans for the dinner dance and _ floor 
show to be held at the Sheraton on Tues- 
day, February 22nd have been completed. 
CMSA President E. N. Funkhouser an- 
nounced that room assignments will be 
made in the very near future. It was 
also announced that arrangements have 
been completed to provide a long list of 
valuable and attractive attendance award 
prizes which are annually awarded each 
day of the exhibit. Director Robert A. 
Sindall, Jr., reported that Forty Niner 
committees have been appointed to han- 
dle the various service details. Fifty- 
two members of the group have been 
assigned by Davis S. Nay, Forty Niner 
Vice-President to state convention acti- 
vities to promote the forthcoming 
exhibit. 


OLD GUARD—Purpose of The Old 
Guard Steering Committee Meeting pre- 
sided over by President William F. 
Campbell and attended by 1952 Presi- 
dent Walter Glasscoff, Secretary Jolin 
Dingee and a full compliment of the 
Steering Committee was to finalize plans 
for the Old Guard dinner and cocktiil 
party. Event will be held Saturday eve- 
ning of the convention, at the Blacksto..e 
Hotel, during convention week. Secre- 
tary Dingee reported that the member- 
ship figure is getting close to the goal 
of 1,000 but that it will require a con- 
centrated effort to go over the top before 
another convention. 


FORTY NINERS—With President J ve 
Feeney presiding and all board membc rs 
accounted for, The Forty Niner Board 
discussed final plans for the group’s 
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etivity during the course of the annual 
‘onvention. As in the past, the Forty 
Niners some 97 strong will handle the 
vecessary service details, of Canning 
\lachinery and Supplies Association 
‘unections during the week. The organi- 
ation’s annual cocktail party and service 
ward presentation will take place in the 
Slackstone Hotel on Friday evening of 
‘onvention week. R. A. Sindall ex-officio 
vresented a slate of proposed new direc- 
ors and new members which will be 
ubmitted at the annual membership 
meeting. Roger Lueck presented the re- 
port of the award committee of which 
he is chairman, but this will not be made 
public until a later date. There were 
40 Forty Niners in attendance at the 
Wisconsin meeting, a record. 


PEANUTS, POPCORN 
AND PICKLES 


Bill Moore, Secretary of the National 
Pickle Packers Association, comes up 
with the advice that three local theatres 
of Ponea City, Oklahoma are now fea- 
turing a gallon jar or two of pickles on 
the counters in lobbies of each theatre, 
along with peanuts, popcorn and candy, 
and anything else that might look ap- 
petizing to the customers. One sales- 
man reports that “we now sell about 100 
gallons of pickles a month.” The pickles, 
which are dills, are placed on a counter 
with no sign of any description. When 
the sale is made the customer receives 
the pickle and a napkin. Mr. Taylor, 
who operates Bert’s Grill at Ponea City, 
is responsible for the report. 


DEL MONTE RECEIVES 
ADVERTISING AWARD 


California Packing Corporation was 
one of the canned fruit and vegetable 
packers to win top awards in both na- 
tional advertising and point-of-sale cate- 
gories in a nationwide survey among 
leading chain, wholesale, supermarket 
and independent grocers by Topics Pub- 
ishing Company. 


Cal-Pak, one of the nioneers in the na- 
‘onal advertising field, first started ad- 
\ertising in 1917 and has advertised Del 

‘onte brand foods ever since. Among 

‘e promotions, the Del Monte Round 

», Garden Show, and Sunshine Cruise, 

ive won wide acceptance with grocers 
‘roughout the country. 


FROZEN FRENCH FRY GRADES 


The USDA Agricultural Marketing 
‘rvice has issued U. S. Standards for 
‘rades of Frozen French Fried Potatoes, 
ie first issue, effective November 20. 
he grades include product description 
nd styles of frozen French fried pota- 
es, and in determining the grade re- 
eive a rating for the factors of color 
30 points), defects (40 points), and 
‘exture (30 points). 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


FRANK MARION SHOOK 


Frank Marion Shook, grand old man 
of the Tri-State canning industry, died 
at the age of 85 in an Easton, Maryland, 
hospital early Sunday morning, Novem- 
ber 7, following another stroke suffered 
on Friday, November 5. 


Mr. Shook, one of 13 children, had been 
connected with the canning industry 
since 1901, following a 15 year period of 
teaching and farming near Circleville, 
Ohio. That year he moved his family to 
Circleville and became associated with 
the C. E. Sears Canning Company. Two 
years later he went to Urbana, Ohio, 
where he assisted in organizing the 
McCoy Canning Company, serving as 
Secretary until 1908. That year he 
organized the Urbana Canning Company, 
operating the firm canning peas, toma- 
toes, beets and pumpkin until 1916, when 
he moved to Columbus to maintain an 
office as Secretary of the Ohio Canners 
Association, and also took on the duties 
of Secretary of the Western Canners 
Association. While holding these offices 
he also conducted a brokerage office, and 
for a time dealt in used canning machin- 
ery. During World War I he was ap- 
pointed Purchasing Agent for the Food 
Administration under Herbert Hoover, 
and in 1919 accepted the position as 
Assistant Secretary of the National Can- 
ners Association, where he remained 
until] 1926. It was at this time he re- 
signed the NCA post to assume the posi- 
tion of Field Secretary of the Tri-State 
Packers Association, to become the first 
full time Secretary of the Association, 
setting up headquarters in Easton, 
Maryland, where he continued to live 
after his retirement in 1951. 


Mr. Shook was always active in civic 
affairs, and served on many local and 
state boards. His last active position, 
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which he held until a year ago, was as 
Chief of the Talbot County Draft Board. 

He is survived by his wife, Cora 
Woolever Shook, and 6 living children, 


Raymond (New York City), Noah 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.), Guy (Rochester, N. 
Y.), Cecil (Alhambra, Calif.), Leland 
(Easton, Md.), and Geraldine (Balti- 
more). 


Interment was in the family plot at 
Circleville, Ohio, on Friday, Nov. 12. 


TUC ANNOUNCES FIVE YEAR 
MACHINE LEASE 


A five year machine lease for all food 
processors in the East and Midwest has 
been made available by The United Com- 
pany of Westminster, Maryland, accord- 
ing to a company announcement dated 
November 1. New terms are designed, 
according to the announcement, to help 
make it possible for the sweet corn can- 
ning industry to produce better products 
for less money. The three year TUC 
machine lease will also continue to be 
available for those who may wish it. 
The United Company is known through- 
out the world as specialists in the design 
and production of corn canning equip- 
ment. 


U.S. FISHERIES GROUP MOVES 


The South Pacific Fisheries Investi- 
gations branch of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior Fish and Wild- 
life Service has moved its headquarters 
from Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California, to the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Scripps Institution of Oceanog- 
raphy at La Jolla, California. The change 
was made to permit a closer coordination 
of research activities of a cooperative 
study of California marine resources. 
Emphasis will be placed on the study of 
the Pacific sardine and associated species, 
such as the anchovy, jack mackerel, Pa- 
cific mackerel and hake. Other partici- 
pants in the program are the California 
Academy of Sciences, the California Fish 
and Game Commission and the Hopkins 
Marine Station of Stanford University. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry canned or used in canning dur- 
ing September totaled 15,873,000 pounds, 
the U. S. D. A. Crop Reporting Board 
reports. This quantity compares with 
11,546,000 pounds during September last 
year and the 1948-52 average of 10,877,- 
000 pounds. 


The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal Inspection during September 
totaled 128,809,000 pounds, compared 
with 106,574,000 pounds during Septem- 
ber last year. Of this total, 15,456,000 
pounds were for canning and 113,353,000 
pounds were eviscerated for sale. During 
September last year, 10,865,000 pounds. 
were for canning and 95,709,000 pounds. 
were eviscerated for sale. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


FREEZERS DATES 
The 1955 National Frozen Food Con- 


vention, sponsored jointly by the Na- f 


tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 


ers and the National Wholesale Frozen | 


Food Distributors will be held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, March 


13 to 16. Additional participants will in-. 


clude brokers, warehousemen, retail and 
chain operators, suppliers, transporta- 
tion representatives, and others having 
a stake in the frozen food industry. 


FROZEN FOOD INDUSTRY 
TRADE PRACTICE CONFERENCE 


The Federal Trade Commission will 
hold a Trade Practice Conference for the 
Frozen Food Industry in Room 332, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 10:00 A.M. on December 
7 to afford industry members an oppor- 
tunity to propose and consider trade 
practice rules for the industry. The ob- 
jective is to prevent unfair methods of 
competition and other unlawful trade 
practices, and to encourage high stand- 
ards of fair competition for the protec- 
tion of the industry and the public. 
Products of the industry include frozen 
fruits, vegetables, juices, fish and sea- 
foods, baked goods, and miscellaneous 
items. Meats and poultry have been ex- 
cluded along with ice cream, sherberts, 
and other similar frozen dairy products. 


PENNSYLVANIA PROGRAM 


Once again the program for the 40th 
Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania 
Canners Association, to be held at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Novem- 
ber 22 and 23, will feature canned foods 
promotion. Scheduled to speak on the 
subject are Wirt S. Winebrenner, D. E. 
Winebrenner Company; Harold H. Jaeger 
of Can Manufacturers Institute; George 
Anderson of DAY; and Dr. Neal Bow- 
man of National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Carlos Campbell, Secretary 
of the National Canners Association, is 
scheduled to address the meeting, and 
will unquestionably tell of NCA’s pro- 
motion efforts during the past year. 
Other speakers on the program will be 
Dr. R. E. Larson, head of the Horticul- 
ture Department of the Pennsylvania 
State University; and John Raleigh, 
news analyst of KYW, Philadelphia. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA 
SHORT COURSE 


The Annual Iowa-Nebraska Canners 
Short Course will be held at Memorial 


Union, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
on January 12 and 13, 1955. 
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BAXTER AND WILLKIE ON 
NEW YORK PROGRAM 


John Baxter, President of the National 


' Association of Frozen Food Packers and 
_E. E. Willkie, President of the National 


Canners Association are two of the fea- 
tured speakers scheduled to address the 
69th annual convention of the New York 
State Canners and Freezers Association 
in Buffalo, December 9 and 10. Other 
speakers of note according to a tenta- 


‘tive program released last week by 


Secretary Bill Sherman will be Herrell 
DeGraff, Babcock Professor of Food 
Economics, Cornell University, and 
Joseph F. Leopold, National Associated 
Businessmen, Ince. 


President Francis Miller and Conven- 
tion Chairman, Norman Waggoner 
promise a highly worthwhile two day 
program, 


PROMOTION, RAW PRODUCTS & 
MACHINERY SHOW TO FEATURE 
ONTARIO MEET 


Delegates to the 21st annual conven- 
tion of the Ontario Food Processors 
Association to be held in Toronto, Nov- 
ember 29 and 30 will hear three ad- 
dresses on sales and promotion, including 
a panel session and two on raw products. 


On the morning of November 29, fol- 
lowing an address by President R. B. 
Graham, Hal Jaeger, Director of the Can 
Manufacturers’ Institute will speak on, 
“Co-Ordinated Advertising.” Following 
Mr. Jaeger, William B. Powell, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the National Red 
Cherry Institute will discuss red cherry 
promotion. 


The afternoon will be devoted to a cut- 
ting bee and the machinery and supply 
show. The machinery show is an innova- 
tion at the Ontario Meeting and accord- 
ing to Secretary G. P. McCandless it will 
be a top flight show with all the 
trimmings. 


On Tuesday morning Tom _ Raser, 
Director of Grocery Merchandising 
‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” will moderate 
a panel entitled, “The Processor and the 
Buyer.” Panel members will include F. 
J. Andres of Boese Foods; Mrs. W. R. 
Walton, Canadian Consumers Represen- 
tative; Ted Hillier of Dominion Stores 
Ltd.; and Mr. Wylie of National Grocers 
Frank Sherk, H. J, Heinz Co. of Canada 
Ltd., and Mr. Wylie of National Grocers 
Ltd. 


On the afternoon of November 30, D. 
S. Swain, Secretary of Ontario Vegetable 
Growers’ Marketing Board will speak on 
the subject, “Your Contract Grower.” 
He will be followed by Morton Adams, 
Vice-President of Alton Canning Com- 
pany, Alton, New York, who will speak 
on the problems and advantages of, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


“Growing Your Own.” There will be ei- 
tertainment and dancing in the evening, 


On Wednesday, December 1, the Ma- 
chinery Show will continue and the 
Ontario Frozen Food Council Luncheon 
will be held. 


CANNERS WORK SHOP 


The Horticulture Department of the 
University of Maryland will hold its 6th 
Annual Food Processors Work Shop at 
the Horticultural Department of the 
University, January 18, 19 and 20, 1955. 
The following subjects will be discussed: 
January 18—Grower Incentives, Wage 
Incentives, Worker Relations. January 
19—Application of Quality Control for 
both Raw and Processed Products, and 
New Product Development. January 20 
—Waste Disposal Problems, Insect Con- 
trol in field and plant, Problems Con- 
cerned with Food & Drug Regulations. 


ILLINOIS CANNERS SCHOOL 


The Annual Illinois Canners School 
for 1955 will be held on the campus of 
the University of Illinois at Urbana, 
January 11 to 13, with representatives 
from Food Technology and Horticulture 
at the University of Illinois, and the IIli- 
nois Canners Association cooperating. 
School will start at 1:00 P.M. Tuesday, 
January 11, and adjourn at noon on 
Thursday, January 13. The program will 
include information on production prac- 
tices for processing crops, as well as 
several talks on quality control and 
various other subjects important to the 
processing industry of Illinois. Field 
men, canners, food technologists, execu- 
tives, quality control experts, research 
personnel, and growers of canning crops 
are invited to attend. 


Rooms should be reserved in Urbana 
or Champaign at any of the following 
establishments: Urbana-Lincoln, Urbana; 
Lincoln Lodge, Urbana; Chief Illini 
Motel, Urbana; Inman Hotel, Cham- 
paign; Hotel Tilden-Hall, Champaign; 
Hamilton Hotel, Champaign; Thomas- 
boro Motel and Mercer Motel, just out- 
side of Urbana. 


PACIFIC FISHERIES ELECT 


Guy V. Graham, Libby, MeNeill & 
Libby, Seattle, was elected President of 
the Association of Pacific Fisheries at 
the recent Annual Convention. C. F. 
Johnson, Port Ashton Packing Corpora- 
tion, Seattle, was reelected 1st Vic2- 
President; and A. W. Brindle, Wars 
Cove Packing Company, Seattle, 1e- 
elected 2nd Vice-President. Other otii- 
cers reelected are: T. F. Sandoz, Colui- 
bia River Packers Association, Astoria, 
Oregon, 3rd Vice-President; A. R. Barth- 
old, Alaska Packers Association, Seatt e, 
4th Vice-President; and E. D. Clark, 
Seattle, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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IOWA-NEBRASKA OFFICERS 


Ralph Day, Marshall Canning Com- 
oany, Hampton, Iowa, was reelected 
President of the lowa-Nebraska Canners 
\ssociation at the Annual Meeting held 
at the Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa, November 1. Other offi- 
cers reelected are: Fred Wright, Beaver 
Valley Canning Company, Grimes, lowa; 
and Guy E. Pollack, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


USWGA AND GMA 
REPRESENTATIVES MEET 


As part of a long range program in- 
stituted by Alfred Dorman, President 
of the United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, and Paul S. Willis, Presi- 
dent of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, the Trade Relations Commit- 
tees of the two associations met at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, October 26, 1954, for an 
informal discussion of certain current 
trade practices and problems. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was merely infor- 
mative, to point up certain of each 
other’s—that is, the manufacturers’ and 
distributors’—problems. 


The specific discussion 


included: 


topics of 


1. Diserimination in floor display and 
advertising allowances with particular 
reference to whether the manufacturer 
gets sufficient proof or assurance in all 
cases that services for which allowances 
are granted have been performed, as well 
as generally whether there is lack of 
compliance with the Robinson-Patman 
Act provisions pertaining to allowances. 


2. The floor stock protection period 
most suitable for particular types of 
products. 


3. How the manufacturer can get the 
best results out of his salesmen. 


4. Coupon deals with specific empha- 
sis on abuses in redemption of these, 
such as not applying the coupons to 
items called for by the coupons. 


5. Consignment stocks with emphasis 
on dissatisfaction with this method of 
distribution. 


Both the wholesale grocer and manu- 
.cturer representatives were unanimous 

the opinion that the meeting was 
ghly informative and decidedly worth- 
‘hile, and that a second meeting should 
» scheduled for an early date in 1955. 


The Red & White merchandising pro- 
ram for independent super markets has 
‘een established in Oklahoma, accord- 
ig to the national headquarters of the 
Ned & White organization. A new group 
i stores bearing the Red & White in- 
ignia will be sponsored by the Tyler & 
Simpson Company, wholesale grocers of 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


AGRICULTURE 


NEW CONTROL FOUND 
FOR CORN EARWORN 


The new insecticide, endrin, seems to 
be a good answer to the corn earworm 


_in Connecticut. In experiments conducted 


this summer by Dr. James B. Kring, 
entomologist at The Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, the chemi- 
cal gave 80 to 90 per cent protection 
against this pest on badly infested sweet 
corn fields. Untreated plants in the same 
location were 100 percent infested. 

The investigations were begun because 
of growers’ complaints during the past 
two seasons that DDT, the standard 
material for corn earworm control, was 
not doing a satisfactory job. 

Dr. Kring tried two new insecticides 
in an attempt to find a more effective 
control for the earworm. Dilan, one 
material tried, gave only 50 percent pro- 
tection. The contro] with endrin was 
much more satisfactory. 

Endrin was put on as a 25 percent 
wettable powder, at the rate of 2 pounds 
in 100 gallons of water per acre. Care 
was taken to spray the entire corn plant, 
with special attention to the ears. The 
first application was put on just as the 
plants were beginning to silk and when 
earworm eggs were first observed. Five 
applications at three-day intervals were 
made. 

This early timing of sprays is highly 
important, Dr. Kring says, since the lar- 
vae crawl] into the corn silk sheaths, 
shortly after hatching. Once they are 
inside the sheath, it is impossible to con- 
trol them by spraying. 


TO SURVEY FLORIDA 
CITRUS-NEMATODE DAMAGE 


An investigation of means needed to 
halt attacks by nematodes that are 
threatening Florida citrus groves is be- 
ing undertaken by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
State of Florida. 

Dr. Roy C. Richmond of the Depart- 
ment’s Agricultural Research Service is 
now in Florida to study nematode dam- 
age and to consult with State officials 
and growers. 

Symptoms of the nematode damage 
are known as “spreading decline” of cit- 
rus. This malady has blighted thousands 
of orange and grapefruit trees in 
Florida’s central “ridge” district. The 
damage has been rapidly increasing in 
recent years and is causing great con- 
cern to the State’s citrus industry. The 
pest responsible for “spreading decline” 
is a tiny, wormlike organism, the burrow- 
ing nematode, which bores into and feeds 
on tree roots. It causes trees, over a 
gradually expanding area from the cen- 
ter of infestation, to slowly wither and 
die out. 

A survey made by the State last 
spring showed that this nematode had 
affected 492 different groves, covering 
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3,500 acres. It attacks avocados as well 


as citrus. 

Symptoms of “spreading decline” have 
been recognized in Florida for the past 
25 years. Since 1947, damage to the 
groves has been growing rapidly. It was 
not until 1953 that the burrowing nema- 
tode was identified as the cause. It ap- 
pears to be most destructive among trees 
planted in light, sandy soil. 


CITRUS EXPORT PAYMENT 
PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


A program designed to encourage ex- 
ports of fresh and processed oranges and 
grapefruit was announced October 27 by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Shipments under the program may begin 
immediately. 


The purpose of the program is to help 
market this year’s large crops of oranges 
and grapefruit. The program provides 
for flat rates of payments for each eligi- 
ble product and is similar to programs 
which were in effect during the past 6 
years. The rate of payment for fresh 
oranges will be $0.75 per box and for 
fresh grapefruit $0.60 per box. Payments 
will be made from funds authorized by 
Congress to encourage exports of agri- 
cultural commodities. 


Eligible countries include principal 
western European countries (other than 
citrus producing countries). 


SANITARY SCREENING 
EQUIPMENT CATALOG 


The Link-Belt Company line of screen- 
ing equipment for efficiegt removal of 
solids from water, sewage and industrial 
waste is described in a new 28-page 
book, No. 2587. 


It gives complete dimension and speci- 
fication data for four types of coarse 
sereens for removing large solids, and 
three types of fine screens (with screen 
cloth) for removal of small solids. Tables 
to determine the proper size unit for 
handling various capacities are given. 


Book No. 2587 contains over 30 photo- 
graphs of screening installations and in- 
formation about the application of this 
equipment to get efficient, low cost 
screening. 


For more information and a copy of 
Book No. 2587, send your request to 
Link-Belt Company (Dept. 105), 307 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


46th Annual Convention of the Vege- 
table Growers Association of America 
will be held in Syracuse, New York, Nov- 
ember 29 to December 3. One of the 
subjects of interest to canners and freez- 
ers to be discussed, will be the impact 
of the diverted acreage program on pro- 
cessing crops. VGAA is supporting the 
Benson program, 
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**“FOODS IN GLASS ““VISIBILITY IS 
HAVE HELPED IN DEMAND 
OUR STORES IN MODERN 
GROW BIG!”’ MERCHANDISING”’ 
says says 
HARRY SCHEAR, H. V. McNAMARA, 
Vice President, President, 
Liberal Super Markets, 1 National Tea Company, 
Dayton, Ohio Chicago, Illinois 


“VISIBLE PACKAGING 
IS SO RIGHT 
FOR SELF-SELLING”’ 
says 
FRED C. POCKRANDT, 
Executive Vice President, 


Fred W. Albrecht Grocery Company 
Akron, Ohio 


RECOMMEND CUSTOMERS ““GLASS CONTAINERS OFFER 


THAT PACKERS TRY LIKE TO SEE AN ADVANTAGE IN v 
TO INCORPORATE WHAT THEY ARE MERCHANDISING FOOD3” 
VISIBLE APPEAL IN BUYING”’ says 

THEIR PACKAGING” says _ ABNER A. WOLF, 

says T. G. HARRISON, President, 

JOHN E. LURIE, President, Abner A. Wolf, Inc., 

President, Winston and Newell Company, Detroit, Michigan 

Wrigley Stores, Inc., Sponsors Super Valu Stores 

Detroit, Michigan and U-Save Stores, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 7 
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are on their own —no words, no pictures, no 
labels spark impulse sales as effectively as seeing 
the product itself, 


Because food products in self-service markets 


poday’s self-service selling demands a 
$elf-selling package—GLASS! 


Vith ‘he growth of self-service, in glass in their canned-goods sales by showing the quality of 
vod products are on their own. departments. what's inside; shows how much is 
Prey ) longer have the sales help Pickles, for example, are typical left; is sanitary; keeps contents 
pe onal selling by clerks. That’s of the many products that speak fresh and clean; is easy to serve 
thy .ding retailers want to sell for themselves —in glass! Glass from, reseal and store... Duraglas 
ore id more products packed attracts attention; invites impulse Containers Sell Food By Sight. 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS Owens-ILuINoIs 


AN (a) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Unusual Quietness — Routine Demand For 

Tomatoes — Corn Easier — California Fruits 

Continue Firm—Maine Sardine Prices Hold 

— Coast Sardine Run Improves — Salmon 
And Tuna Continue Firm. 


By ‘New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., November 11, 1954. 


THE SITUATION—Much to the sur- 
prise of many interests there was no ap- 
preciable pick-up in the trade volume 
in canned foods in this market following 
the elections. In fact, there was actually 
a further drop in buyers interest, with 
the result that the market was about as 
dull as it possibly could be without com- 
ing to a complete stop. 

This is an unusual situation. In for- 
mer years there has been quite some 
trade activity at this time, with buying 
gradually subsiding as the holiday period 
was entered. It would seem that this 
year this trade stoppage is taking place 
well ahead of normal. 


Along with this quietness was a desire 
on the part of some interests to cut 
prices, especially in certain vegetables as 
well as fish. The pressure to sell was 
not heavy, but the influence was felt. 
Some figured that buyers who intended 
to come into the market, are now back- 
ing away on the theory that probably 
lower prices may develop later. 


THE OUTLOOK—There appears to 
be a well grounded idea that there will 
be little improvement in buying over the 
balance of the current year. While the 
estimates do not point to any especially 
heavy stocks being carried by buyers, it 
was believed that at the current rate 
of demand stocks held would be sufficient 
to tide the average holder over the few 
weeks remaining this year before the 
holiday season. 

No price change is anticipated in 
fruits where stocks are very small, but 
it would not be surprising to see some 
reaction in vegetables, especially string 
beans and corn as well as a few fish 
items. One of the real market surprises 
is the failure of heavy buying to develop 
in both tomatoes and products which the 
general trade knows are in very short 
supply. 


TOMATOES—Demand was_ routine 
and the trade was marking time. In the 
Eastern sections the market was with- 
out much change and the small surplus 
remaining unsold, naturally prevents im- 
portant sales pressure for 303s, the ask- 
ing level is $1.20 to $1.25 per doz. for 
standards and $6.50 for 10s, f.o.b. The 
trade estimates are for a U. S. pack of 
around 16,500,000 to 17,000,000 cases 
which with the carryover should mean 
a supply of close to 21,000,000 cases. A 
year ago total supply was close to 26,- 
000,000 cases. Indiana and Ohio can- 
ners are maintaining a basis of $1.30 
and higher for 303 standards, which 
level is too high to be competitive with 
Tri-State sellers. 

No change in the position of tomato 
products. Most markets report small 
stocks and on the West Coast important 
canners remained withdrawn. However, 
in one instance there were offerings of 
fancy tomato paste 25 or 26 percent 
solids at $10.0 to $10.50 for 10s, and car- 
load offerings of tomato puree, 10s, 
fancy 1.045 at 5.50 all per doz., f.o.b. 


CORN—There is not much activity 
and the pressure developing from other 
markets has given the situation in this 
area an easier trend. Standard cream 
style 303s, are quoted at $1.00, extra 
standard at $1.10 and fancy at $1.25 per 
doz. For fancy whole kernel golden the 
going market is in the neighborhood of 
$1.30 per doz., extra standard at $1.10 
and standards at $1.00. 

For 10s, offerings out of the Midwest 
are $7.50 per doz., for fancy whole ker- 
nel, $6.00 for extra standards and $5.75 
for standards, 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—A very firm 
price tone exists and the offering sched- 
ules are around the high for the year. 
Many canners have very few peaches un- 
sold, especially choice clings, while fruit 
cocktail, pears, apricots and fruits for 
salad are all offered in relatively small 
quantities. Shipments against contracts 
are going out freely and the trade feels 
that with the ending of the first part of 
the current packing year, there will be 
relatively small supplies unsold in can- 
ners hands. As a general rule no price 
changes were uncovered throughout the 
list, although it was felt that in certain 
packs when stocks are known to be short 
many buyers would pay advanced prices 
in order to secure supplies, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


MAINE SARDINES—Leading trade 
authorities estimate that the pack of 
sardines in Maine to November 1, of this 
year in the neighborhood of 2,800,000 
cases, with unsold stocks as of that date 
approximately 1,500,000 cases. There 
was some unsettlement to the price level 
with the belief that the basis of $6.50 
per case for keyless quarters was open 
to shading. However, openly most can- 
ners were maintaining this schedule. 
Usually at this season of the year there 
is a desire on the part of many cannery 
owners to dispose of their supplies, close 
their factories and head South for the 
Winter. This may account for some of 
the sales pressure developing. 

There are some canners who maintain 
that with the high production costs met 
during the last part of the canning sea- 
son, that no price shading is possible, 
unless the seller is willing to accept a 
loss. The unsold stock position is be- 
lieved to be sufficient to meet trade re- 
quirements until well into the Spring of 
1955. 


CALIFORNIA SARDINES—Reports 
from California are that canning opera- 
tions are increasing steadily and that 
the industry anticipates a continued 
good run of fish. The quality of the 
pack is excellent and the influence of 
the heavier movement is felt in the price 
action with the trend somewhat easier. 
For 1s tall in tomato sauce the market 
is off 25c per case to the basis of $6.25. 
For the same size pack natural sauce 
a similar price cut was made with the 
selling basis now $5.75 per case, both 
per case f.o.b. For packs of 48/1s oval 
either tomato sauce or mustard the mar- 
ket held at $7.50 and 24/1s oval at $3.80, 
both per case f.o.b. 


TUNA FISH—There is a fairly good 
movement despite the season of the year 
and prices are holding in both California 
and the Northwest. For Albacore white 
meat fancy solid pack, halves, the mar- 
ket was $14.00 to $16.25 per case f.o.b. 
as to seller, quality and label carried. On 
the same basis light meat halves, were 
$12.00 to $13.50 per case f.o.b. Offerings 
of the Northwest were limited with some 
sellers naming $14.50 for Albacore, 
fancy white meat solid pack, halves. ‘ 

Imported offerings are quite free. 
Japanese solid pack white meat, 47/7 02., 
was quoted in some quarters at $12.25 to 
$12.50 per case and 24/13 oz. at $12.10 
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MARKET NEWS 


per ease, while 66% oz. was available 
at $2.25 to $2.50 per tin, all per case, ex- 
warehouse, New York. On light meat 
clid pack some offerings were as low 
as $10.00 per case, New York, with $9.35 
asked for 13 oz. and $1.90 for 66% oz. 
per tin, also New York. Another offer- 
ing that attracted attention was Spanish 
tuna, fancy light meat 66% oz., due to 
arrive in about a month at $1.70 per 
tin, New York. 


SALMON—The undertone continues 
firm and there are many packs now 
withdrawn from the market. This is 
true of pinks, with nothing offered either 
ls talls or halves. Columbia River sal- 
mon pack is an extremely short item. 
Puget Sound sockeyes are held at $16.50 
per case by most sellers and while the 
pack was large, there is no effort to force 
prices in order to move the goods. In 
fact some sellers are withdrawing offer- 
ings even in face of this situation on the 
theory that as the season advances, with 
the shortage of many other packs, there 
may not be enough to go around. Fancy 
red Alaska sockeyes 1s tall are offered 
from $27.50 to $28.00 per case and $16.00 
to $16.50 for halves, with the available 
quantities quite small. For Columbia 
River fancy chinooks the market is from 
$20.00 to $21.00 per case, but offerings 
are extremely light. On choice halves 
the market is $14.00 per case f.o.b. 


A report out of British Columbia 
stated that the total value of September 
catch of sockeye salmon in the Pacific 
waters was the highest in history and 
placed at $6,625,00. This was despite 
a 13 percent drop in landings to 49,479,- 
000 pounds, as against 57,097,000 pounds 
for September, 1953. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Strictly Routine—Fruits Point To 
Strong Market For Balance Of Season—Corn 
And Beans Pose Problem — Apple Sauce 
Levels Off——Tomato Packers Sitting Tight— 
Peas Continue Steady—Citrus Sales Routine. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill, November 11, 1954. 


‘HE SITUATION—The trend of 
business activity this week continued on 
t). downward side to a noticeable extent 
«’ | what trading is apparent is strictly 
the routine side. Markets generally 

quiet and there were few if any 
‘anges pricewise. The canned fruit 
rket contiues firm and it appears that 
rings from the West Coast are fewer 
the time. Canners are withdrawn on 

‘umber of items and everything points 

a strong market for the balance of the 

‘son, This is not so true elsewhere as 
‘ ’n eanners are having no success in 

\ving their immediate problem and a 

2 pack of beans has also brought along 


CANNING TRADE 


with it some problems of its own. Apple- ; 


sauce, after tumbling to present levels, 
seems to have leveled off with prospects 
of higher prices in the offing. Any ad- 
vance in price or anticipated advance 
would cause a surge of buying here as 
sauce has been selling well despite the 
weak market. The tomato market is 
maintaining its firm position as Midwest 
canners are sitting tight on unsold stocks 
particularly in view of the strong condi- 
tion that has developed on the West 
Coast, There are a wide range of prices 
on citrus as early juice from the new 
pack is offered at considerably less 
money than unsold stocks of the better 
quality old pack. Salmon is the strong 
point in the fish market and may have 
considerable effect on the rest of the fish 
items as the season progresses. Regard- 
less of the current conditions, Chicago 
buyers are taking things easy except for 
holiday items and probably will continue 
that way until after the first of the year. 


TOMATOES — Offerings from Cali- 
fornia are very tight currently and this 
always has a bullish effect on local can- 
rers. Coast canners have proven to be 
an awful headache for Indiana and Ohio 
canners the last two years but it looks 
like the local boys may have an oppor- 
tunity to make up a few losses this year. 
Tomatoes in No. 10 tins are growing 
very short and it is quite obvious there 
isn’t going to be nearly enough to go 
zround. Standards are not quoted and 
extra standards are generally held at a 
bottom of $8.25. Shelf size standards 
are closely held at $1.00: to $1.05 for ones, 
$1.35 for 303s, $1.45 for 2s and $2.10 
ard up for 2%s. Most offerings are 
only available on a take it or leave it 
basis with sellers not too concerned at 
the moment whether someone takes them 
or not. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—A very sim- 
ilar situation on all tomato products 
exists for identical reasons and where 
there is any change in price it is up. 
Tonnage in all important producing 
areas appears to be down including the 
Midwest area. Fancy tomato juice is 
listed at a bottom of $2.25 for 46 oz. 
with other offerings ranging all the way 
up to $2.60. Catsup and puree offerings 
grow smaller all the time and trading 
seems to be a thing of the past at pres- 
ent. Offerings are firm with canners 
refusing to listen to anything less than 
quoted lists. 


CORN—This item presents an entirely 
different picture with a pack of excel- 
lent quality being offered at less than 
cost. Lower prices have not produced 
additional sales which is usually the case 
and it appears to the writer the indus- 
try could use much more effective 
methods to dispose of the current pack. 
An open letter by Mr. Fink of Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisconsin in last week’s issue of 
this publication presents some down to 
earth suggestions, which in the long 
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‘thing but a strong market. 


run, would probably cost a lot less money 
than selling $1.36 corn for $1.25. 


PEAS—Peas are in a better position 
statistically now than they were last 
year at this time and the market con- 
tinues steady. Standard four Alaskas 
are firm at $1.20 for 303s and $6.75 with 
unsold stocks anything but plentiful 
while extra standard fours are listed at 
$1.30 and $7.25. Fancy threes are gen- 
erally quoted at $1.65 and‘$9.25 while 
fancy ungraded sweets are held at $1.50 
to $1.55 and $8.25. Some Wisconsin can- 
ners have made pro-rated deliveries on 
certain grades and sieve sizes. 


KRAUT—The advent of much cooler 
weather has increased the sale of kraut 
and shipments into Chicago are on the 
increase. Wisconsin canners are busily 
packing and shipping at the moment and 
prices appear to be steady. Currently, 
fancy kraut is generally offered at $4.40 
for tens, $1.30 for 2%s, $.97% for 303s 
and $.90 for 300s. Consistent industry 
advertising and promotion has really in- 
creased the sale of kraut over the past 
few years which is an excellent demon- 
stration of what can be done when a 
problem is faced in a realistic manner. 


BEANS—Little change on this item 
as the market continues on the soft side. 
Sales and shipments to Chicago appear 
to be good but not good enough in the 
face of a large pack to prevent pressure 
selling. As a result prices vary some- 
what depending upon the seller and the 
area from which the offering is made. 
The trade here are buying beans only as 
they need them and a situation of this 
kind is not conducive to volume business. 


APPLESAUCE—Sauce has command- 
ed a lot of attention here despite a sloppy 
market as distributors have made a real 
effort to move sauce in volume. The 
market has slipped to $1.35 on 303s and 
$7.50 on tens but buyers here seem to 
feel the bottom has been reached and 
have been buying freely. Any advance 
warning of a price increase is likely to 
produce a rush to get under cover and 
from present indications that idea is not 
too far fetched. Mrs. Housewife appears 
to like applesauce and sales have shown 
a steady increase over the past few 
years. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—A firm 
market all the way as offerings grow 
lighter all the time. More canners seem: 
to be withdrawn on more items with the 
passing of each week and there is noth- 
ing on the horizon now to indicate any- 
Apricot and 
Cling peaches are leading the parade 
and a few cocktail canners have already 
posted sold out signs and now certain 
pear factors, particularly in the North- 
west, are showing spot lists of unsold 
goods which show blank spaces where 
popular items should appear. The stocks 
of sweet cherries, both Annes and Bings, 
are in strong hands and prices are firm 
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MARKET NEWS 


which just adds to a picture of overall 
firmness. 


CITRUS—While the processing of the 
new pack of citrus is well under way, 
the volume of fruit handled is under that 
of last year. Prices for oranges for can- 
ning purposes have advanced to $1.10 
per box and reports indicate this price 
may go higher. Market quotations on 
the finished product vary considerably 
as early juice is offered for less money 
than the old pack although this situa- 
tion will adjust itself as time goes on. 
Sales here are pretty much on a routine 
basis. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shipping Continues At High Level—Good 
Demand For Peaches—Apple Sauce Interest 
Lags—Spinach Business Good—Rain Ending 
Tomato Season—Sardines Staging A 
Comeback. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 11, 1954 


THE SITUATION — Sales of canned 
food in this market have slackened off 
quite noticeably since the first of the 
month, giving canners an opportunity to 
get a better idea of just what stocks, if 
any, they have unsold. Many items have 
been withdrawn for the time being, some 
of them probably for the rest of the 
year. Shipping continues at a high level, 
suggesting that buyers are anxious to 
get possession of purchases, even if it 
does mean larger stocks than uual at 
inventory time. With the exception of a 
flurry of rain in August that caused 
damage to cling peaches and prunes in 
some districts, weather conditions have 
been ideal for growers and canners, Rain 
is now falling in northern and central 
California and this is bringing an end to 
the harvesting of tomatoes in most dis- 
tricts. The dry bean crop has been har- 
vested with almost no loss and the first 
storm of the season is most welcome. 


PEACHES — The demand for cling 
peaches is keeping up well and consider- 
able shopping around is necessary to lo- 
cate some of the items. Many changes in 
prices have been made since opening lists 
were brought out and these are more 
uniform than in several years. These do 
not stray far from $2.92% for fancy No. 
2% halves, with sliced usually 5 cents a 
dozen more, with choice halves priced 
quite generally at $2.62% and standard 
at $2.45. Elberta freestones, which were 
quite heavily packed, are in especially 
good demand with most canners, and 
$3.35 seems to be about the lowest price 
quoted on No. 2% fancy halves. The 
trade is counting on the closest cleaup in 
peaches in recent years. 
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APPLESAUCE — Applesauce of Cali- 
fornia pack is not moving as freely as 
had been hoped by some and some sales 
are now being made at less than opening 
lists, but canners are not discouraged. 
The quality of the pack is high and it is 
believed that a market can be found for 
the output, large as it is. Some sales of 
No. 303 fancy are being made at $1.50, 
and of choice at $1.35, but it is noted 
that some brands, noted for their quality, 
are moving at $1.65 and $1.50 for these 
grades, respectively. 


SPINACH—The demand for spinach 
has been highly satisfactory this season, 
after a rather shakey start, and some 
large packers have withdrawn on No. 
2%s. Some are getting short of No. 303 
and this size may also be off lists with 
some before new pack is ready. There 
may be a small fall pack made this year, 
but this venture is always an uncertain 
one. Fancy No. 2% is priced around 
$1.55, with No. 303 at $1.12%. 


TOMATOES—The trade seems agreed 
that the rain that is blanketing most of 
the State will bring a speedy end to the 
canning of tomatoes. The late pack has 
been rather heavier than expected, but 
this is coming in handy, owing to the 
greatly strengthened demand in the past 
two months. Some lists have been revised 
upward several times in this period, with 
some sharp advances on tomato products. 
A close cleanup of new pack and hold- 
over stocks seems in sight for the first 
time in two or three years. 


PICKLES—The pack of pickles for the 
country as a whole promised to be down 
from that of last year, according to Asso- 
ciation reports, but packers in California 
are reporting gains in output. One large 
operator retired from the field and this 
enabled others to increase their packs 
and pay more attention to the handling 
of small cucumbers. Prices have been 
advanced recently on some items, with 
8-0z. sweet midget pickles being offered 
under a nationally advertised brand at 
$3.25 a dozen, sweet pickles at $2.35, 
sweet pickle relish at $1.85 and sweet 
mixed pickles at $1.90. 


PUMPKIN—Pumpkin of Pacific Coast 
pack is commencing to move more freely, 
in keeping with holiday demand. Offer- 
ings of featured lines are made at 95 
cents for No. 303 and $1.30 for No. 2%. 
Midwest pack is quoted at $1.17% for 
No. 303 and $1.60 for No, 2%. 


SARDINES—The California sardine is 
staging somewhat of a comeback, with 
records indicating that as of November 
1 about 19,000 tons had gone into cans. 
This means a pack to that date of about 
500,000 cases. The export market has 
not been especially active, as yet, but an 
increased business is expected before the 
end of the year. Prices per case of 48 
1-lb. cans are: 1s tall natural, $5.25; 1s 
tall tomato sauce, $5.75, and 1s oval to- 
mato sauce, $7.00. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


TUNA — The market for tuna con- 
tinues quiet, with sales reported larvely 
on this basis: Fancy white meat, ‘4s, 
$14.00; fancy light meat, $13.25; stand- 
ard light meat, $12.25; chunks, $10.25, 
and grated, $8.50. Mackerel is proving a 
light pack to date, with sales mostly at 
$7.00 a case for Pacific mackerel and 
$6.50 for jack. 


NEW YORK BEAN AND 
TOMATO PACKS 


The 1954 snap bean pack in New York 
State was sharply increased over 1953, 
while the tomato and tomato products 
pack was sharply reduced, according to 
a report last week by the New York 
State Canners and Freezers Association. 
A total pack of 4,406,662 actual cases of 
green and wax beans was canned in New 
York State in 1954, 22 percent over last 
year. The pack of 1,235,756 cases of 
wax beans however was down 2.3 percent 
from a year ago, while the green pack 
was increased 35 percent to a total of 
3,170,906 actual cases. 


Quality of the 1954 bean pack is re- 
ported to be the best in years, with re- 
sultant heavy movement into trade 
channels. 


The canned tomato pack dropped from 
498,000 cases a year ago to about 431,000 
actual cases in 1954. A total of 1,253,- 


630 actual cases of tomato juice, repre- . 


sented only 43.6 percent of the 1953 pack 
in New York State. The catsup pack in 
the state totaled 1,304,943 actual cases 
of 14 oz. glass—350,000 cases short of 
last year, and 51,150 cases of No. 10’s— 
100,000 cases short of last year. The 
chili sauce pack totaled 112,915 actual 


cases of 11 ounce glass and 5,657 actual + 


eases of 10’s, equaling just about half 
of last year’s pack, according to the 
Association. The puree pack amounted 
to 77,921 actual cases as compared to 
129,855 actual cases in 1953. _ 


The corn pack in New York State 
amounted to 1,308,110 actual cases, a 
decrease of 12 percent from 1953. Of 
the total, 944,870 cases were cream style 
and 363,240 cases whole kernel. ‘The 
pack of succotash in the State was down 
sharply, approximately 58 percent from 
225,456 cases in 1953 to 95,304 aciual 
cases in 1954, 


A fire completely destroyed a w:re- 
house at L. C. Forman & Sons, Palm ’ra, 
New York on the evening of October 31. 
Lost were about 45,000 cases of new } ack 


picealilli, canned kraut and pickles in : 


glass. Also, a considerable amount of 
machinery, labeling equipment and rore 
than a million labels. Main kraut piant 
and storage vats were saved by fireien. 
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WISCONSIN MEETING 


(Continued from Page 9) 


re vesentative on the NCA Consumer 
T, de Relations Committee, who is hos- 
pitalized. Mr, Budd presented a progress 
re) ort of the Consumer and Trade Re- 
lat’ons program, accompanied by a slide 
presentation. It adds up to a most in- 
for ative story and no canner should 
miss the opportunity of sitting in on 
this one at his own local convention. 


INSTITUTIONAL MARKET — Har- 
old H. Jaeger, Marketing Director of the 
Can Manufacturers Institute and known 
to canners everywhere made one of those 
epic talks of his that will be talked 
about for many, many months to come. 
His was the first report of a comprehen- 
sive survey—the first ever made of the 
purchase and use of canned foods by 
restaurants and other away from home 
eating places. Mr. Jaeger’s address was 
a lengthy one and no summary could pos- 
sibly do it justice. Suffice it to say that 
the survey provided convincing evidence 
that the institutional market can be the 
biggest area of growth for canned food 
sales because canned foods are made-to- 
order for the institutional chef. Now 
a 16 billion dollar market, conservative 
estimates according to Mr. Jaeger, are 
that the institutional field will be a 35 
billion dollar industry by 1975. The 
valuable information obtained in the sur- 
vey will be channeled to canners con- 
tinuously Mr, Jaeger said. 


Howard Hamilton of Jobbers Service, 
Coldwater, Michigan following Mr. 
Jaeger on the program told how his 
organization services a group of whole- 
salers specializing in their own private 
brand. He said that about two or three 
special sales promotion campaigns a year 
complete with all the trimmings .. . 
advertising, store banners, display cards, 
shelf talkers and what not, have created 
for this group in one market a “Na- 
tionally Advertised” atmosphere, 


OPPOSE DIVERTED ACREAGE— 
SUPPORT PROMOTION 


A\ their annual business meeting the 
members approved resolutions opposing 
Secrotary of Agriculture Benson’s 1955 
provram, limiting acreage of canning 
croy. to the 1952-1953 average if the 
grocer would qualify for price support 
loay. on erops. They also adopted a 
res. ition commending the Can Manu- 
fo. vers Institute, National Canners 
As -jation, American Can Company and 
T Continental Can Company for their 
p tional programs which have helped 


to orm the public on the many advan- 
t: of canned foods. 
OFFICERS 


the business meeting the member- 
S: also: selected E. W. Sterr of Loyal 
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Canning Company to succeed Mr. Hipke 
in the Presidency; named Gordon J. Ver- 
hulst of Calumet-Dutch Packing Co., 
Vice-President, W. H. Stare of Stokely 
Van-Camp recording Secretary and O. 
V. Otteson of Friday Canning Corpora- 
tion, Treasurer. New Directors named 
to the board were, C. J. Blaska of Oco- 


nomowoc Canning Company and Mr. 
Otteson. Mr. Gordon Verhulst and Mr. 
Marvin H. Keil of Green Giant Company 
were reelected to the Board with Mr. 


Sterr, Mr. Stare, R. D. Krier and 
Richard R. Hipke continuing. Marvin 
H. Verhulst continues as Executive 


Secretary. 
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ASSOCIATION © convention « SCHEDULE 


NOVEMBER 17-18-19, 1954—1INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1955 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
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WISCONSIN’S HIPKE 
PEERS INTO THE FUTURE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


possibilities of adding additional items 
to his operations, as many times this 
ean be done without undue additional 
eapital outlay. 


3. Continued emphasis must be placed | 


on improved quality of pack. Importance 
of quality, has, I believe, been stressed 


by every President that has served your | 


association, but it certainly cannot be 
over-emphasized. Today more than ever 
before, the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and if we are going to continue 
to hold the high position we enjoy as 
the nation’s leading packers of canned 
vegetables, and expect Mrs. Consumer 
to continue to buy ever increasing quan- 
tities of our products, a constant scruti- 
nous eye must be cast to this all import- 
ant factor of quality. Consumer dissat- 
isfaction, whether attributable to in- 
ferior raw product or to careless work- 
manship, does more injury to the pros- 
pects of a repeat sale of the involved com- 
modity, than any other factor. Monies 
and efforts expended are wasteful indeed, 
if we do not back up our advertising with 
a worthy product. 


At the present time we have several 
canned products which are basic to our 
Wisconsin canning industry that are 
somewhat out of balance with the gov- 
erning rule of “Supply and Demand.” 


This is unfortunate of course, yet I be-— 


lieve, that where supply is created, so 


ean demand be created—provided we do 


the proper job—production wise as well 
as sales wise. If we will rededicate our- 
selves to working collectively in the 
sales promotional field of marketing our 
products, keeping ourselves well in- 


formed at all times, base our actions on _ 


facts rather than rumors, pack products 
of which we can be justly proud, then 
the clouds will lift and the future be the 
bright one we are looking for. We have 
the greatest and ever expanding market 


in the world right at our doorsteps, a na- | 


tion at peace looking to the future with 
confidence and hope, the best fed race in 
the world rearing strong hardy eating 
families. Why should we not harbor 
optimism with such a potential and find 
stability and security in an atmosphere 
such as this. That is why I believe the 
long-range future is bright. 


So much for my remarks about what | 


I believe the future holds in store for us 
—some may feel that I am overly opti- 
mistic—but having been born in and de- 
voted my entire life to the canning busi- 
ness and experienced periods such is we 
had in the early thirties, when the clouds 
hung much lower than they do today, ! 
have the greatest confidence in the ft- 
ture of our business, provided we meet 
the challenge with the same determina- 
tion which has prevailed in our industry 
in the past. 
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